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ABSTRACT 

How do departaental chairpersons and deans in a aajor 
unifersity setting aanage their tiae? What are the aajor 
adiiclstratiYe activities and functions associated vith such 
responsibilities? Hhat relationships do these have vith an ability to 
delegate, to control one's tiae for planning and self-initiated 
activities, or personal sense of productivity, enjoyaent, and stress? 
This paper atteapts to address these questions in the fora of a tiae 
aanageaent case study, drawing on data froa a staff developaent 
project for adainistrators in a college at a aajor Aaerican 
university. Through the use of a new saapling technique and 
traditional descriptive and paraaetric statistics, it is possible to 
identify, rapidly and vith precision, a large nuaber of variables 
that describe the vork process as it relates to the above questions. 
The findings indicate that there is considerable coaaonality across 
individuals and that it is possible to deal vith such issues as tiae 
aanageaent, job stress, and enjoyaent on an organizational level. 
(Author) 
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How do departaental chairpersons and deans In a major university settlntt 
ttanaga their time? What are the major administrative activities and functions 

In'abilUv i:i'L?r:!:/*'r°''^'''J'"'. "^^^ -«l^tionships do these hf^ vltS 
^ delegate, to control one's time for planning and self-initiated 

n!oil i^^!:n^! ; ^•5!'^*^ °^ productivity, enjoyment, and stress? This 

paper attempts to address these questions in the form of a time management 

Jn*! J'' ^f^* 5''*'" * development project for administrators 

in a coUege at « oajor American university. Through the use of a new sampling 
Jn'^f '^M^'^'^ •'f^J'^^'^^ descriptive and parametric statistics, it is po^lblf 
to identify, rapidly and with precision, a large number of variables that 
describe the work process as it relates to the above questions. The findings 
indicate that there is considerable commonality across individuals and that It 
IS possible to deal with such issues as tine management, job stress, and enloy- 
meat on an organizational level. «iu eujw^ 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Time represents the ultimate energy crisis as a resource. It can neither 
be expanded nor contracted, and its effective management Is a pre-condition for 
any other form of effective management. Unfortunately, the field of time 
tianagement currently does not iiave a highly developed body of literature, sys- 
tematic lines of inquiry or sets of principles. Although authors of articles 
and books in the field tend to focus on the need Zox effective time management, 
the identification of tine wastage, cosnon sense advice on restructuring and 
reorganizing work, and procedures for analyzing the work process In a time 
context, little of a systematic or empirical nature has been undertaken. This 
has been particularly true in the field of educational administration. 

Only a few individuals have undertaken serious Inquiry in this area. R. 
Alec Mackenzie (1972) has provided the most conprchcnsive bibliography on the 
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•x«cutlv maa*g«a.ot of tlm. (112 entriea), .nd has provided aa Integration of 
the conceptual fraaewcrka of oanageneat theory and time managcaent principles. 
Sine Carlson's (1951) work on executive behavior, where dimensions of executive 
behavior were defined and measured, is also an excellent reference. On the 
laplementatlon level (in addition to the work of Mackenzie), Tor Dahl and 
Saauel Davis (197A). F. D. Barrett (1969) and Alan Lakeln (1973) have developed 
extensive procedures for improving time usage, and applied these concepts to 
personal and institutional planning and staff development. However, the 
•elective Hat of contributors discussed above represents a break from the 
traditional industrial engineering approach to work measurement. 

Traditional work measurement and work sampling are usually associated with 
time and motion studies, the development of unit standards for work, and the 
use of especiaUy trained observers. However, there is a two-fold probl^ 
with the use of observers: (a) The presence of the observer is likely to 
affect the behavior of the observed individuals (The Hawthorne Effect) , and 
(b) there are considerable problems in assuring observer reliability.^ Like- 
wise, the use of time records, kept by Individuals, have several disadvantages: 
(a) Even simple fonas take an inordinate nmcunt of time to compl^.te. Interrupt 
the work process, and create irritation and compliance problems, (b) The data 
do not exist in a machine readable format, and the classification and analysis 
of the data become prohibitively expensive, (c) The vehicle for self-recording 
Is usually a time log, where the sampling procedure must be developed simulta- 
neously In order to make the self-recording a manageable task. Often a partic- 
ipant will enter Into the time log what he is doing every 15 minutes. This is 
likely to create cyclical sampling biases, since the known interval wlU 
condition behavior, and cause managers perhaps to engage in long range planning 
or other "desirable" cctivities every 15 minutes. If the sampling procedure is 
omitted, and the participants simply write down everything that happens during 
the working day, the recording task becoces prohibitively onerous and advanced 
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«n«Xysl« Is haapered by the fact that th« data must first be translated into 
machine readable format. 

A conpletely new development In the field of time management is the emergence 

of a new device and technique in the field of random sampling called the Extensor 
2 

Unit . Combining the measurement of attitudes and judgments with random activity 
sampling, the device can be used in any situation where self-recording is feasible 
or desirable. The Extensor Unit consists of three elements: (1) A random Impulse 
generator, which emits signals at random intervals (30 times during an 8-hour day) 
by sound and by light. (2) A code list for classifying activity, function, atti- 
tude and judgment. <3) A means for storing data in computer readable format— 
e.g., the model used in the current study used a punch card for this purpose. 

II. OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY^ 

During the spring of 1974, the entire administrative structure of a college 

in a major American university voluntarily elected to employ the Extensor Unit 

to undertake a self study of their time management as a staff development project. 

and four 

The eight chairpersons^ directors and^deans set out to accomplish ten different 
objectives: 

(1) Classify, identify and improve their physical activities over 
time. (Instrumental Activity Dimension) 

(2) Produce an Inventory of job activities for each participant. 
(Functional Dimension) 

(3) Determine the nature and amount of Interaction and communication 
within the group and with others. (Contact Dimenoior) 

(A) Study the process of management and administration by iden*:ifying 
the frequency of occurrence of various managecent tasks and 
administrative activities. (Administration Role Dimension) 

(5) Study the originating authority or source for the initiation of 
tasks in the college. (Initiative Dimension) 

(6) Identify the frequency of unplanned events occurring during the 
sampling period. (Planning Dimension) 

(7) Define and identify the amount of inappropriate work activities 
by applying a judgment of whether work activities should be 
performed or delegated. (Delegation Dinansion) 

(8) Produce a subjective evaluation of the productivity of each 
participant, by asking then to report whether they felt produc- 

Q tive or not. (Productivity Diuension) 
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tlon .„4 .U oth.r v.rl^u:.'"^^':!:^^^ l^Ti^^'' 
(10) H2asur« tha aaioxiat of stress foi*. -t. . 

Ih. codmcatloa of those objective, end the procedure, for d.t. coUeetioa 
«r. exMloed In eh. foUowteg section of this paper. • 

III. MEiaOCOLOCT AilD PROCEDUBs/ 
Codlflcattn n of tha Oh] ^.^4^^. \ , • • ... 

Ih. to aa7„uee«,ful .tudy of executive behavior 1. . c^efully defined 
«d deelsned cod. U.t. Each of eh. objectlv., of th. atudy had eo b. ex^lae.d 
into aa approprtat. dl«««loa refLceln, th. objective. Each dW,lcu had to 
conalae of a ..t of collet. ^ n.tu>ny ^elusive catesorl.,. i,. cod. il,e. ^ 
no»«,clatur.. deflnltl»,. cate.ortes and use were .et.r«ined -through an .^enslv, 
process of group and Individual discussions re,uirlns appro:^tcly three to 'four 
hours of tlo. frco .ach adalnistr.tor. In addition to deflnlelonal discussion, " 
prior to smarting th. study, the participants vent through a w..U of test 
in order to sharpen up th-. definitions and not. any Individual interpretatlonal.dlf 
I'lculules. in the follovtns sections each of the ten dimensions th, study are 
described and dlscuaaed, 

InstrsSta l ,,, A . ctlvlty Dte„.i,n : Iha »ost basic dimension Is a description of 
the physical, or Idnetlc. activities of the participants, mis Is called th, 
lnstr««tal activity dimension. These activities are perforned In order to furthev 
e purpose or a function, and are generaUy not representing goals or ends In and of 



therms elva3. 



In o.-der to erasure the lastru=ental activities for the participants, a list 
of ctecories that covered all possible and relevant vorU related lnstru=ental 
b=h,vl=„ was produced. The list agreed upon by the participants Is reproduced 
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1. Outgola^ teltphoai calls (Telephone OUT) 

2. Incoalng C«lephOB« calls (Telephone IN) 

* • 

• 

3. Talk, ceet on a one-to-ooe baals (Talk, test 1:1) 

• • • 

** IMS) ""^ <ralk. «..t 4 or^ ' ,' 

5. Talk, tceetwltb five or core (Talk, nee c 5 or core) * \ • /-V 

• • 

«. Write, dictate, puach Esteaaor Unit C;nte/Dictate/Pim«ih) 
7. Thiak/?lsa . • . .. : • y . 

•8* Read * • . . \ - . 

. . . • • . . • • • t ' • • % • . 

9, Stxidy/Prepara ' • . •. ' ' . * ' .• V ' *• 

10, Edlt/Siga/Updata/Revlse . .. *' * . '* * .*•*•.... •. 

* • ■ * .. ..... . - 

11. Sorc/me/Petxl«ve ' ' ^ •* * V :: 

■ 12. Other ■■ • ■.. . '^ '^r 

.. BBSSiesaL D^lqs.: Id«Uy one ahould ba atU to translate each '^lucatioU 
^.tHalstrator'. job deicrlpeioa Into a dlasasloa that cimslsts o« aU the task, 
procea«, that characterise, the' purposes for which he engaies'la' Instre^ntil' iob'''" 
actlrttles. to this etudy the functional catesorles vera coded Ja' six sronpar .-v^- 
Ad=lnl3tratl«. Research. Instruction. Calverslty Services. Personal and Other. : 

AdBlnlatmtlcn Role I Hr:Pr,frn! This study vas particularly Interested In tih;.;" 
-^unts of tl« balng devoted to the different types of adalalstratlve actlrttle*. 
Ccn=e7ae:.tl7. If administration vas Identified as, the functional task at tha •■Resent 
of coding, then the foUovms' additional adoinlstratlve functlons'vere avdlXable for' 
further specification: *. ;* . '• •* 

1. Budget • . . . ' 

2 • Acadeiidc Personnel • : - • . • * * ^ 

3. Cirrll Service Persotrsal • - 

A. Building cad Space Managenant 

5. Studrot Affairs • * • * 

6 

6. Ir4:;tructlcza"'. Support ■ ' * 
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7. Rfis««xeh Support 

P limnlBs /Df^ioptaat Support 
S. Otbor 

Contact l>l=«.ion : Ih, «o»t ef contact that aa educational .tolnl,trator 
«P.rl.nc« vlth hi. anpartora. faculty coUaagu... atna.„t, «d othar ataff con- 
trlbuta. inal^t about p,map«.f. total work ^o^,. j^^, 
patt.«a of la,.«etl« vara a^actad. tta coaUct diBanalon- wa» dl££ar«.t for 
.acH of th. a<bInlatrato»; although aona of tba catagoxla, war* th. aax. for each 
iwrtielpant. PoUowIa, 1. , typieaX contact dia««loa: . ' 

1. Salf 

2. Faenl^ • • . ' . 

• • • •» 

• 3* Sttidonts 

4. Secretary 

5. Othtr Staff 

6. Oth«r CoUaso Adainlatrators 

7. Central AdsdjadLatratlon Staff 
8* Deaa 

9. Othar Deaaa 

10. Deaaa with Othar Collega ArJalnlatrators 

11. Faally/Frlasjia - • . " 

12. Othar 

Initiative m=^Man : A person discovers how nich ha controls hia Joh, aa 
opp„«l to others directing hln, when the Initiator of aach task Is recorded. 
Cons.,u«:tl7. the Initiative dl=en3lon vaa coded as to whether the activity ves cn 
one's ftvn Initiative or Othar Initiative. 

^^^■^""i Dl=»=»ton : One of the cost co=onl;, er^hnslzed functions of a 
^Ser or educational adrdnlstrator is plannlns. Therefore, the cod. llat con- 
talned ea Indicator or whether each task was Plaaaad or Unplanned. 
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««« that tuy h«v. aittU relev««. to thlt prlglart Joi d««lptlo». 

AddXtlonaUy. =a„7 ^ucttoal .tolnistrator. In higher eduction co=. l»to thO, 

position, vltb llMt«d .«,,„iai «p„l„ce3 and/or irf,«lt ^an, aborted ectivi- 
fim^r^^x,^^ consideration 

tl.3 vlthout ever giving p„per ^ .„ ,„ „^,,„ „ ^ ^^^^ 

1-g of th... t«ta. On. V,, of focusing on this probl„ ^ „5 
«»uat of tlr. vhlch an ez.e„tlv, d«ot» to »„ch t.,t, rfJd. £.ala otl..» 
should b. doing is through th. us. of ch. following dwcrtptor, vlth ^ task, 

Da.g.t« Mow; Dd*gat« Hayh.} er Co Not Dslagat*. 

froductlvlty W^,,„,: In discussion, vlth th. ad»lnlstrativ. groupf^^ 

=«tl«.a that th.7 eft« fslt prodnetlv. doing task, that ol^ht not h«r. dte«t • 

reUtlonshlp to thc x pla«W««plsn=«l dl»nslon. or to certain ph„t„z ^ 

tlonaa actlvltl... ICnovl.dg. of this "s«s. of productivity," vhlch Is a euhject' . 

"a.«r.. nay provld. valuable due, for effective stnff deveIop»«t. • Consecn^tZy. 

the productivity dlnenslon consisted of the two catesorles of Reeling Productive or 

Feeling Noa-Prodtictlv*. 

Enlornent m^.n,<nn : The amomt of enjoyr^t vhlch an administrator derives 
fror, v..ncu. tasks and functions may be xel«ed to his p.;od„ctlvlty. unit «rale, ' 
or other aspect, of hi, position. To scale and neaaure this dlt^nalon three ' "• 
dascrlptors were provided: Enjoy, KautraX. and MLsUfca. 

Srrr., T)>^.n,1 m , . : The a«unt of stress which a person f eelc cay be related to 
hts prcdcctlvlty. his Job satisfaction, or ether aspects of hla- position. ' There- ' 
fore, a measure of stress was Included using a dich=tc«us distlucticn between 
feeling S creased or Ralasaa. 
Prccedurea for Data Collectiop ; 

Data coUcctlco begsa ou April 22. X974, with the instaJOatlon of the units. 
D-^rlcs tb=, study, each pailiclpant responded to the unit each tlr:e the sleaal 
aou^ded. aad entered iafor=attc= onto a card for all the dte.^slcn, of the study. 
B.ca^e tha procedure U et^U. it roq._l«d o=ly a f^^ nln-.tos per d-v. Ihe 
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PtoJ.et u« e«a„ct«J for ol, v..V,. the n„t v.,k b^l-g . teat of the .d„„«y p, 
th. eod. lUt. 8««.. ,.„trt p«tlclp«t. »orJ»a daring th-lr lunch W. th. 
«^t. w.« oa froa th. «a„t p«tlclpaat, reach^ the office »tll they left for 
ko«. in eddltlon. It they did vorfc evay fren the office, they ver. to «.ter .ny 
pertW Infoxctlon upon retumlns to th.lt office,, estimating foux .Ignnl, per 
hour. r„l, stipulation Included work at l,^. paxtlculnrly ever 
vey. . «re realistic picture of each p.rW. Job waa obtained. 

■ I>urto8 the fl„ weeka of naaauro^t. th. atudy produced * total of ' 6.855 ' '. 
coHplet. obe^^tlona In t« dlr^alona. yielding a total of 68.550 ladonly col- ' ■ 
leet«i pia«. of infotnatlon. the final data baa. r.p,ea«.t.d a suh,t«xtlal 
.chl.„«nt In actl^ty aaopllng m ter« of th. detail aud pradalcn of th. data. « 

IV. FINDIHGS OF IHB STDDT 

Prior to th. Initiation of the atudy. each participant estlaated the dlatrl- ' 
hutloa of hla tl=. f«r hla ln,tt»»atal activities ^ functional activities. 
To measure th. e«ent of "tlce Ulusloa" a«ons the participants, the esttteate 
versus actual dlatrttntlon for each participant »as tested by d»l-s,uare f 
slsnlf leant dlff.r««.s. Surprtslasly, all twelve participants had actual dlstrt- 
butloas for both their lastn^aatal and f unctic:^ activities which were slsnlfl- 
c^tly different froa thair estlaated distributions at the .95 confidence level. • 
There Is thus clear evidence that the lartlclpaats did not have a correct picture 
of how their tl=e V3s belns spent. This is aa important finding, because a largf. 
e=ount of pl^g and decistcn «ilns is e^cuted on the basis of data sub=leted 
in .iuestlcn=aire for=. uslns Indivldu^ estimates of the type used above for the 
t'..3 c=tl=atas. It was al=:a an i=port^nt lear^i., e.-^ene==e for each participant 
to note where his subjective e^tlcat.s differed froa his actual findings. The find- 
lu33 of th2 otudy are pre3ente<i In Table 1. 
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1) XosSruaantal Activitlea ? 
«) Telephona Cut 

b) Tel«phon« In 

c) Talk, csec 1:1 

d) Talk, cat t A or less 

e) Talk, naat 5 or xsore 

f) Wrlce/Dlctata/Puncb 

g) Thlak/Plaa 

h) Raad 

1) Stud7/Pr«par« 

i) E41t/Slsa/Updita/R«vl3« 
k) Sort/FU«/Hatrl«v8 

1) Othar 

2) Fuaetloa ; 

a) Axialxiistratlon Rola 
h) Reaaareh 
• c) Instruction 
d) Unlvcxalty Sarrleas 
«) Personal 

f) Othar 

3) Adnlaiatratlon Rola : 

a) Budgat 

b) Acadaoie Peraomal 

c) Civil Servlca Persccaal 

d) Building & Spaca Kanagaicant 
a) Stndaat Affairs 

Inatmctlonal Support 

g) Raaearch Support 

h) Plata:iag/DaTelopQ«nt Support 

i) Othar 

A) Initiative ; 

a) C:jn Inltlativa 

b) Othar Initiative 

a) Plasnad 

b) Unplaaaad 

6) _P =>legatica ; 

a) Dalegate ?Jow 

b) Delegate Haybe 

c) Do Not Delegate 

7) Pr ojuctlvity ; 

a) Feeling Productive 

b) Fe alias Koc-Productiva 

8) _Fn jo7r;ent : 

a) Eajoy 

b) i;auf:riil 

c) Dtslika 

9) Srrc?n: 



Tabla 1 

Tiaa Spent by the Ada iniatratlva Croup 
Averages 



Ranges of Actual 



A.2Z 
A.8 
21.8 
12.7 
12.5 
8.7 
5.9 
7.3 
5.1 
7.9 
3.9 
5.2 

50. AZ 
16.5 
13.7 
13.6 

A.A 

l.A 



2.5Z 
l.A 
22.1 
11.0 
35.5 
6.1 
2.1 
5. A 
A.7 
3.A 
1.1 
A.7 

AA.2Z 

8.5 
15.9 
21.2 

3.A 

6.8 . 

5.72 
11.9 

2.2 

3.3 

2.0 

3.0 

1.2 
12.3 

2.6 



7.5% 
5.1 
37.7 
21. A 
65.7 
1A.3 
12.5 
13.8 
11.9 
•8.A 
2.5 
22,3 

.87.5% 
29.9 
30.3 
A6.7 
8.2 
10.9 

22.8Z 
36.1 

A.6 

6. A 

A. 9 
13.7 

2.1 
22.7 

6.5 



toy 

.82 
.5 
7.3 
3.2 
15.0 
2.6 
0 

.A . 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

13.3% 

.9 
1.0 
2.0 
1.0 
0 

.6% 
2.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
6.3 

0 



A6.A% 
53.6 


52.22 
67.3 


32.7% 
A7.8 


7S.82 
21.2 


) 90.2;!:' 

. A3.6 


56. A2 
9,8 


A. 6% 
12.5 
82.9 j 


23.82 
1 A3. 3 
100 


0 
0 

39.5 


86.0% 
14.0 


98.12 1 
27.8 


72.22 
1.9 


55.6% 

33.6 

10.6 


88.22 

79.3 

Al.l 


15.72 
7.9 
1.2 
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Data Rcaults i 

Tha slngla noat important finding in the Inatrumental ActXvitiaa Dimension 
is the large amount of time spent in meetings with a total of 68.6 percent of 
the time. Although classroom instruction accounts for 15.9 percent of this 
figure, the total time devoted to meetings is still considerably more than the 
A7 percent which was estimated in advance. Individual variations are also 
large for all types of meetings. Other findings indicate that, contrary to 
expectations of high time consumption, only 3.9 percent of the time is consumed 
by telephone calls, whather externally or Internally initiated. Time to think 
as an unrelated Instrumental activity was estimated in advance at 5.9 percent, 
or hours per week; in reaUty it emerged as 2.1 percent, or only about 65 
minutes per week. The manual routines of sort/f lie/retrieve only ranged from 
2.5 percent to 0 percent, with an average of 1.1 percent. This is ai activity 
which appropriately has been virtually eliminated through an effective use of 
secretaries, file clerks or assistant personnel. The key categories in all of 
this, however, are the three meeting time activities wherein the raost Important 
potential reallocations of time are likely to take place. 

The Fun ctional Dimension constitutes an Inventory of job activities for 
each individual participant and consequently should be different for each 
.participant. However, a number of patterns did emerge. On the average, less 
than half (AA.2 percent) of the time of all the senior administrators in the 
college is actually devoted to purely administrative activities. This finding 
is consistent with the "ethos" of governance in higher education wherein most 
administrators at collegiate and departmental levels are expected to continue 
in their professorial roles in some meaningful manner. However, time devoted 
to research (8.5 percent) was significantly overestimated, while time devoted 
to university services (21.2 percent) was similarly underestimated. 

It should be mentioned that the value of a completely updated and accurate 
job description is conaiderable. The efficacy of management by objectives can 
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be judged on the basU of what each objective consume-^ of resources over a 
•peclflc period of time, leading to a reassessment of appropriate objective 
generation. The results may also be used In personnel management to train 
successors to take over jobs where the functions have been clearly defined 
md measured. 

^® Administration Role Dimension indicates a great amount of variance 
between individuals in dealing with their administrative roles. However, as 
expected, budget, academic personnel and planning/development take .up over 
two-thirds of their administrative time (or almost one-third of their total 
time). Very little time, on the average, is being devoted to instructional 
and research support or to student affairs In their administrative roles. 

Since each participant had a different code for interactions, it is not 
possible to show a complete Contact Dimension without violating confidentiality. 
The contact dimensions represented a socio-graxmnatic picture of the internal 
comnunication patterns of the group, and identified . the channels and pathways 
of their interactions for each individual. This was a most interesting 
dimension from several participant's point of view, and It uncovered "islands 
of non- communication" that spurred a number nf changes in communication 
patterns subsequent to the presentation of results. 

It is interesting to note that the use of time is predominantly planned 
(78.8 percent) in this college organization, although the range was signi- 
cantly different for at least two of the participants. For the group as a 
whole it is surprising that so much of the work is planned (or "anticipated" 
as defined by soma of the participants), given the academic environment and 
the supposed nature of administrative constituencies in higher education— 
i.e., studeuts, faculty, the public and other university units. An academic 
environment with an "open door" and "participatory" management policy with 
multiple constituencies and frequent unstructured interactions was thought to 
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pr«s«at u major obstacle to a highly planned schedule. However, this appar- 
ently did not happen In this college. 

On th« other hand, although time Is heavily planned, less than half of 
the participant's tlwe and activities are self Initiated. Apparently, the 
participants In this college do serve (or respond to) th« Initiative of others. 

^« Delegation Dimension is a crucial dimension for judging appiopr late- 
ness of work activities. It is remarkable that 82.9 percent of the work Is 
not judged to be delegable by the participants. This may Indicate that the 
work is already optimally divided, or that skills in delegation need to be 
taught to the group. In any case, 4.6 percent to 17.1 percent of the work 
could be delegated by the participant's own judgment—freeing anywhere from 
two to nine hours per week for other purposes for each participant.® 

Although there are wide variations in the "sense of productivity" reported 
(98.1 percent to 72.2 percent), the average of 86.0 percent indicates a high 
level of productivity perceived by the participants.^ This proved to be a 
valuable classification when it came to the evaluation of the data, wherein 
each individual matched his non-productivity classification against the 
relevant activities cr functions in two-way tabular formats. 

Although the average amounts of stress and dislike felt in the organiza- 
tion were only 16.1 percent and 10.6 percent of the time respectively, their 
large ranges certainly warrant closer examination. The most stressed admini- 
strator was stressed 32.5 percent of the time, and the least stress partici- 
pant was stressed 7. A percent of the time. Clearly the stress in the 
adnlnlstrative structure of the college was unevenly distributed. Feelings of 
enjoyment were similarly distributed wherein one participant enjoyed his role 
only 15.7 percent of the time and held fjelings of dislike 41.1 percent of the 
time. 

The important question, both to this group of administrators and to 
governance in higher education generally, is whether there are common factors 

O 

ERJC contributing to stress and feelings of job diss|t3sfaction across all 



individual, in th. managewnt .a^l.. If vhat are the.. co«oa f«tor,? 
" there ere .uch co«o„ factor, contributing org«.lzatlo„.ll, to .tr... „d 
Job dl..atl.f.ctlo„. .„d if .„ organUatlon «n Identify and adnlnUtratlvely 
Isolate and control .uch co,»on factors, then appropriate organizational and 

adnmistratlv. action can be taken .0 a. to minimize any ^.desirable effect.." 

Relationship Between Sfr e.. and Other DlBension. - 

In order to meaaure the as.oclatlon. between .tre.a and the other dimen- 

.lon. and to correct for the effect of such Influence., a multivariate, linear 

regresslon^analy,!, perform*! on the data, us^^ .tree. a. th. dependent 

variable. The result, are preaented In Table 2. 



Inaert Table 2 



A number of way. may be u..d to present regre,.lon reault. in a conprehen- 
.Ibl. ««mer. Perhap. the most etralghtforward Interpretation 1. to view 
.tree, as th. net result of positive and negative forces." Using th. total. 
«£lShted average of .tress between participants (16.2 percent of total time). 
It 1. po.sible to express this figure as the difference between the sum of all 
positive terms In the regression equation plus the .„m of all negative term, 
where the a.er.ge of each variable ha. been multlpled by the corresponding 
regression coefficient, plus the constant. 

The reason for this procedure I. the need to represent fairly the amount 
of administrative stress over time In the organization. Stress can be measured 
both by intensity and duration. For e:cample. the process of receiving telephone 
calls cay cause much stress while It lasts (regression coefficl..,t Is +.17). but 
the total amount of time spent on the telephone may only be a small fraction 
(actually 1.2 percent of the time). Table 2 takes both of these Influence. • 
into account and shows the product of stress intensity (the regression co- 
efficient) and stress duration (the average amount of time consumed by the 
variable)." "Telephone In" Is thus found to add less than 2 percent to total 
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Str«a^ Xnt«»ltl^ «nd Av«:.<> Duratipn for Adblnlstrati.> Group 



He«tla« 5 or core 
Delegate 
He«tlc£ A or 

Acadcaic Fersoonal Ada. 

Hsfttlag 1:1 

Budget 

.Vaiversltj Govexnaaee 
J»rof. A«aa./u. Suppt. 
ThinV/Plaa 
Telapboae la 

Coadtant . . 

Streaa Reducers; 
Bours of Work 

Enjoy 
Plr-a«d 

?!ix£ tract ioaal Support 
Bidg. 6 Space l^gnt. 
Consultir^/Other Sot?xc3 
Other Instruction 
Civil Service Perscnael 



(A. 

Stretl Inteaaii^ 



<B) 

Average T> ure»<rm 



• lfi3 


.376 




.218 


• xw/ 


.101 




•U9 


•0A9 




•081 


•057 


.077 


•058 


.083 


.053 


.079 


.035 


•167 


.012 




• 



-.0002 

-•136 

-•03A 

-.047 

-•108 

-•074 

-•126 

-•130 

-.109 



Streaa lacreaaers 
Streae Hed^^ara 



44. 6Z 
28. 4Z 



804^5ir 
•327 
.795 
.352 
.030 
.034 
•104 
•015 
.022 
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XOXAL 



Total, gffeg 
CAsBslOOy 

6*1 

* 

1.7 • 
1.4 
1.0 
.5 

.3 - 

30j8^' 
44.6 

-18.4 
-4^4* 
-2^7 
-1.7 . 
-.3 
-•3 
-.2 
-•2 
-.2 




Ket Streaa 
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•tres8» while meetings of five or more people (which Is stress increasing with 
• regression coefficient of .16) increases stress by 6.1 percent due to their 
frequency and tine consuming nature (about 37 percent of the time). 

The significance of the regression equation In Table 2 indicates tha^ the 
common variables regression has explained 16.5 percent of all the stress across 
administrators in the organization. Although the is relatively low, it was 
unexpected that even this much commonality could exist across individuals, and 
that so many influences could be identified as statistically significant vari- 
ables in explaining «dministrative stress. * * 

Clearly there are individual variations that are unique to each admini- 
strator. In other words, while most administrators are stressed by a core of 
common influences, there are bound to be influences that remain unique to each 
individual. Such influences on individuals can be studied in the same manner 
with individualized regressions, and they spotlight the ability of certain 
individuals to handle activities that would be more stressful to others. 

It is instructional to view oneself from th^ perspective of a "personal" 
stress regression. One can compare the organizational findings with one's 
own. The individual-specific relationships to stress are likely to show 
idiosyncratic deviations from the organizational findings, adding insights 
about Individual differences in their reactions to stress. 

Thus individualized regressions may point towards actions that could 
relieve stress and tension for the participant. Once an individual decides to 
reorganize his work activities. It becomes possible to estimate, using the 
individualized regression equation, by how much his sense of stress will be 
changed and the direction of this change. This opens up an excellent opportu- 
nity to experiment with changes "on paper" and to predict outcomes without 
engaging in human experimentation. However, what is possible to do for indi- 
viduals, can be done for organizations as well. 
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Sl»«lc.aay. .Uhough pure adnlul.tr.tioa v.. Involved m the .dnial- 
.tmlve ,,o.p.. ruaetW d.„.„,.o» only 44 pe„.n. o^ the ti... the ,...t..t 
.0..1 1-pect of .tr... l„eree.in, variables appear to be .a3l,„U, to thl, 
role. Academic p.r.cna.l adalntatratXoa. budget, and meetings »ade up the 
bul. 0. the Identifiable .trees Increaeere." Ver, Uttle of the conventional 
profeesorlal role can be associated with stressful .Ituatlons. 

It is l^ortant to note that ratings are by far the single -oet stressful 
.vent. With meeting. Involving over 68 percent of the partlcipaafa total ' 
tine. It is p«hap, no wonder that .tree. e«rges with strong as,"ocl.tlon. 
Although the high incidence of .eetlngs «y be a function of "participatory 

vldual wlshe. to reduce^stres. end/or releaa. tlae for such alternative 
.ctlvltle. as thlnang. pUnnlng. reading or writing then certalnXy the 
reduction or reorganization of «.tlng. should be a first-order concern. 

The Judgment that a task could (or should) be delegated „a. also a signif- 
icant contributor to stress. Kith over 20 percent of the events for the group 

average being In this prescrlBtive cai-..nr« -i 

V escripcive category, clearly jiany Individuals should 

systeaatlcally re-e:»»lne their activities for such delegation. 

As »l8ht be expected, if an ad«lnlstrator both enjoyed and planned his 
activities, stress was significantly reduced. Significant also was the fact 
that working as an adninl«rator in the Office of the Dean contributed to 
Stress reduction. 

However, the single greatest stress reducer was the n^beJ of hours worked 
each week. Paradoxically, the .ore hours and tioe voluntarily devoted to the 
administrator's role assignment, the less stressed were the participants. The 
.ost likely explanation is that a long work week possibly pennits an orderly 
coping with events that. If .hey were hurried, would produce stress. Thus a 
Short work week nay only be accoapllshed at the cost of increased stress. 

ERIC ^ • 



In aeparat. regresalons with »'.njoyment" scaled as the dependent variable 
•iBllar results ./ere found. Meetings, academic personnel ^dmlalst ration, 
•tress, building and space management acUvltles were all heavy contributors 
to Job dissatisfaction. On the other hand, planned activities, a sense of 
being productive, conducting research and participating in instruction were all 
significant enjoyment Increasers of considerable importance in total effect. 
Consistent with the stress regressions, the professorial roles associated with 
the administrators were the nost enjoyed while the administrative activities 
were the most dlsliltrsd. 

The only major reception between the two regressions with stress and enjoy- 
ment was la the significance of hours of work. The single greatest enjoyment 
reducer was hours of work while, paradoxically, this vas also the single 
largest stress reducer. Thus, in order to enhance job satisfaction by cutting 
back on the number of hours worked (currently over 55 hours each week) , the 
administrative group may have to absorb sone additional stress (or, simultaneous- 
ly, redirect effort away from other stress inducers to compensate for the 
Increased stress as a result of the reduced work week) . 

It should be kept in mind that in changing behavior in order to respond to 
these findings, one must keep the overall objectives of the organization and 
college in mind. In this setting a series of organizational changes are being 
made based on findings from this study, but using criteria in add it i^^'to^s tress 
reduction and/or enjoyment enhancement. 
The Evaluation Phasa of the Staff Dsvelopgent Project ! 

The total number of dimensions presented in Tables 1 and 2 and discussed 
in this paper may be analyzed in 1x1 tables. This will produce a total of A5 
two-way tables, where each dinension may be cross-classified against every 
other dlcension. Although these tables are not presented in this paper, they 
were prepared for the administrative group. Suffice it to say, that each 
individual participant had access to all relevant cross-tabulations to track 
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hU personal .ourc. of d.^gabl. vorlc. .tress, non-productlvlty. unpla«..<l 
vork aad With th. ln.i,ht. ,.l„.d fr«a thl. proca. th. .valuation 

Pha.« In the ataff developmant project could be Initiated. 

The evaluation proc.as conalated of each participant reviewing hia peraonaX 
report, and determining hov, much tl»e could be released by identifying tl™ 
vaater actlvltlea. and by taking appropriate steps to correct these. Each 
participant n«t had the opportunity to develop hta own List of priority lte«. 
(«.d the tl« re,ulr«l) that he wanted to address himself to on th. Job. Each 
participant th«. had the opportmUty to match these up la the for» of a tl»e 
budget for lapleoentatlon. 

V. SUMMARY tXD CONCLUSIOHS 
DntU recently, there was no economic, accurate or effective system to 
randomly sample behavior, attitude «.d Judpnent in an organization. Dnless 
auch a data base could be produced, the presence of a aubstantlal time illusion 
would hamper th. accurate assessment of proper time management procedures. 
Fort»«cely. th. Instnmentatlon used In this study permits such an in-depth 
analysis of organizational functioning, individual interaction and attitudlnal 
sets. 

the administration of 
The data In this study reveale^an educational organization that engaged 

in frequent meeting behavior betwe«. individuals and groups that were used to 
act on someone else's initiative over half of the time, in a planned manner, 
oriented to tasks that they generally did not feel could be delegated. They 
operated approximately half of the time as administrators while devoting their 
other ttee to professorial roles. They generally f^lt satisfied, productive 
and rela«d. However, there was considerable variance between individuals, 
upon being presented with the results from the study, they had the opportunity 
to Identity a series of action steps that could be Initiated In order to Improve 
thotr present tice allocations. 



It Is generally recognized that en:ployee-lnltlated changes In behavior 
•re easier to Institutionalize than ch^inges ordered from above by flat. In 
addition, the fact that participants are studied on" the lob , makes it possible 
to exaiilne organizational problems and concerns where and when they exist. 
This Is a rather different approach to staff development than the sending of 
•oployees or administrators to outside training programs. In the latter case, 
assuming that the program topics are appropriate, the organization loses the 
seminar participant's tine away from work, and is faced with a prpbable conflict 
upon the time of their return, ihe reason for this is the fact that the 
organization is unlikely to have changed its ways in the intarlm. while the 
•eminar participants quite likely have undergone changes in both attitude and 
Judgment. There is thua the potential for conflicts between the inertia of 
organizational change and the frustration of individual change agents. On-the- 
.lob etaff development seems to stand a better chance 'of dealing with changes, 
since they can be addressed by everyone within a shared work environment. 

In this study, time management was the theme of the overall staff develop- 
ment project. The project had to start by the participants establishing a 
precise baseline data base for all dlmenslors of interest to them. Then the 
sUlls for approaching and analyzing the data had to be imparted in order to 
identify the desirable changes in individual behavior. Finally, the changes 
had to be Institutionalized through a process of communication, commitment and 
cotlvatloue 

Through the use of traditional statistical techniques and the sampling 
technique of the Extensor Unit, It was also possible to identify, rapidly and 
with considerable precision, a large number of variables that identified and 
described the work process as It related to stress and enjoyment in the 
organization. 

The findings indicate that there is considerable cotsnonality across 
individuals in their reaction to stress and in their work satisfactions The 
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revelation of these cowwa reactions makes It possible to deal vlth stress and 
Job enjoytasat on an orgaalaatloaal level. This may be accompllahed by applying 
appropriate procedures for coping with unavoidable stress, avoiding stress 
producing activities, or by substituting stress reducing activities for the 
participants in the study. Similar procedures can be instituted for enhancing 
enjoycant as wall. 

It is generally accepted that cost nianagers should be able to clear about 
25 percent of their time with little or no drop in current output. A aajor 
goal foir this administrative group, who worked an average of 55 hours a week, 
was to approach a normal work week with reduced stress and increased eajoyaent. ' 
The study provided the necessary information for the realization of such a 
goal. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Ow«n Gilbert (1968) cfttlmatfts that obstrvera nay deviate 10 to 20 percent 
from the group nean. 

The Extensor Unit was Invented and developed by a Swedish firm, System 
Frekvensor AB, In 1969, and Introduced to a variety of uses In 
Scandinavia and England over the last few years. The unit be :ame 
available In the United States In 197A through The Extensor Corporation 
and was first used on the American continent in a study of hospital 
managers during early 1974. 

The conceptual design for this study was adapted from a sliillar project 
conducted for hospital administrators by Tor Dahl and Samuel Davis 
(197A). - • 

The newness of the methodology and procedures employed in the study forces 
a prominent emphasis on procedural rather than theoretical Issues in 
this paper. For the proper integration of these findings with the 
theory of higher education administration, the reader is ad^d.sed to 
pursue these Issues separately. 

Similar subfuactlonal specifications were also provided in the codings for 
research, instruction, university services, personal and other. 
Although these data are not reported in this paper, they were available 
to the participants and provided insights into their other professorial 
roles at the university. 

With the Extensor Unit the transition from random polnt-ln-tlme observations 
to percentage tijae devoted to each activity Is relatively simple. Each 
observation is a vector of data, covering all dimensions In the study. 
Assume that 1,000 observations were made. Assume also that 788 of these 
observations were deemed to relate to "planned" events, and 212 to 
"unplanned" events. When strictly random conditions prevail, it is 
permissible to infer that 78.8 percent of total time is planned, and 
the remainder, 21.2 percent^ is unplanned. This is, of course, subject 
to sampling error, which in turn is related to the number of observa- 
tions In each sampling category. The sampling errors were calculated 
for each dimension for each participant. It should be pointed out that 
the numbers reported in this paper are unbiased point estimates of 
activities. 

a too 

Most writers in the field of management feel that ^ highly structured and 
planned workday limits flexibility and effective functioning. Usually 
a 50 percent pre-planning of managerial time is recommended. 

The academic administration environment does rely on a strong civil service 
structure that is a permanent adjunct to a (frequently) high-turnover 
academic managerial structure. The finding that academic management 
Judges its work to be largely non-delcgable is interesting In view of 
the on-going expertise of top-level assistants in the civil service 
structure. 



9) Xt ahould b« stressed that this represents Individual and collective 

perspectives of the administrators only, not any "neutral" collegiate 
view. 

10) It has been appropriately pointed out by one of the referees that favorable 

behavioral modification by the administrators may be a sub- 
optimization — i.e., that there may be possible extemal effects 
(adverse or favorable) on other members of the organtzatlv-)!! (faculty, 
civil service staff and students) as a result of the behavioral 
modification. It is indeed possible that the faculty may experience 
Increased stress or less enjoyment If meetings were curtailed and 
collegiality abridged. Additionally, If the study were expanded to 
include all members' of the college under study, a similar argument 
nay be made from the vantage point of the total university. However, 
this study does not pretend to generalize beyond the limitations of ' 
the sample. Whatever externalities there might be within the college 
or the university cannot be identified by means of the data base from 
the current study. 

11) A multivariate, linear stepwise regression was run on the University of 

Minnesota UMST 580 Computer Program, using the CDC Cyber 7000 computer. 
A total of 46 independent varlablen were run against stress as a 
dependent variable, using dummy variable coding for non-scaled vari- 
ables. Excluding non-8 Ignif leant variables by the F-tcst (significance 
level .95), the fine J equation contained 19 variables with 6,855 
observations. The R was .165, the standard error of estimate was 
.337, and the constant was .308. The desirability of discussing each 
deleted variable and its relationship to the remaining variables, the 
possibility of heteroschedasticity and linear dependence are all 
methodological Issues that ideally should be discussed In depth 
relative to this study. However, space limitations preclude such a 
discussion in this paper. Moreover., there is ample literature 
available on stepwise, linear, multiple regression, and the reader 
is better advised to go directly to those sources. 

12) 804.517 represented the average number cj! observations per participant. 

Because, on the average, there were four observations per hour, the 
total sample comprised about 201 work hours per participant for the 
five week sample period. However, vacations and holidays during the 
period of the study did reduce the average sample observations 
considerably below the normal 55 hours per week. 

13) It can be proved that Y - c + a.x + a.x, + a_x_ + ... + a x for a least- 

11 22 33 nn 

squares regression. Thus average stress (Y) may be analyzed as a 
sum of conponents showing each variable's contribution (positive or 
negative) to total average stress. 

14) Average values for the variables in Table 2 differ slightly from those 

presented in Table 1. Two participants were excluded from the regres- 
sion in Table 2 because their functional dimension was coded differ- 
ently froa the other participants. 
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An R of 16.5 it nelthtr unufually hifh or low as compared with other 

•tudlea in the field. However, an Important statistic Is the F-test 
for variance significance utilized to screen regression variables. 
The level of significance used for all the statistical tests in the 
study was .95. 

2 

The R also increases when individual regressions are run. Indicating a 
better specification of the stress problem when purely individual 
variables are used. 

Statistically significant positive zero-order correlation coefficients 
between stress and these variables also corroborate these findings. 
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